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I n 1996, 6,319 
young people 
age 15-20 died in 
motor vehicle 
crashes. Even 
though this age 
group makes up 
only seven percent 
of the driving 
population, they 
are involved in 14 
percent of all traffic 
fatalities. 




SECTION I 



introduction: The Need for 
Graduated Driver Licensing 



The Jeen Driving Problem 

It has been said many times that children are our 
most precious resource. While parents throughout 
time have loved their children enormously, 
today's parents have taken this saying to heart in 
more visible ways than previous generations. 

From the "Caution-Baby on Board" window decals 
of the early 1980s to the ubiquitous "My child is 
an honor student at..." bumper stickers of today, 
modern parents use the family car as a billboard 
to showcase their parental pride and their 
children's accomplishments. 



kids seem to live-may also be the vehicle in 
which our teenagers die. Motor vehicle crashes 
are the leading cause of death for young people 
15 to 20 years of age, causing roughly one-third 
of all fatalities in this age group. In 1996, 6,319 
young people age 15-20 died in motor vehicle 
crashes. Even though this age group makes up 
only seven percent of the driving population, they 
are involved in 14 percent of all traffic fatalities. 

In 1996, teens were involved in more than 
two million non-fatal traffic crashes. Based on 
population projections, these numbers will go up 
unless we intervene. (See chart below.) 



But the same motor vehicle that goes from school 
to soccer to piano-in which Mom, Dad and the 



Projected 15-20 Year Old Population and Motor Vehicle Crash Fatalities 
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source: Insurance Institute for Highway safety {Night Driving Restrictions for Youthful Drlvers-ianuaiy 1997) 



On the basis of miles driven, teenagers are 
involved in three times as many fatal crashes as 
are all drivers. Why do young drivers have such 
poor driving performance? Three factors work 
together to make the teen years so deadly for 
young drivers: 

• Inexperience 

• Risk-taking behavior and immaturity 

• Greater risk exposure 

Inexperience: All young drivers start out with 
very little knowledge or understanding of the 
complexities of driving a motor vehicle. Like any 
other skill, learning to drive well takes a lot of 
time. Technical ability, good judgment and 
experience all are needed to properly make the 
many continuous decisions, small and large, that 
add up to safe driving. By making it so easy to get 
a driver license-by literally handing teenagers the 
car keys without requiring an extended period of 
supen/ised practice-driving time-we are setting 
them up for the risk of making a fatal mistake. 

Risk-taking briiavlor and Immaturity: 

Adolescent impulsiveness is a natural behavior, 
but it results in poor driving judgment and 
participation in high-risk behaviors such as 
speeding, inattention, drinking and driving, and 




not using a seat belt. Peer pressure also often 
encourages risk taking. 

Greater risk exposure: Teens often drive at night 
with other teens in the vehicle, factors that 
increase crash risk. 

Teen drivers are different from other drivers, and 
their crash experience is different. Compared to 
other drivers, a higher proportion of teenagers are 
responsible for their fatal crashes because of their 
own driving errors: 

• A LARGER percentage OF FATAL CRASHES 
INVOLVING TEENAGE DRIVERS ARE SINGLE- 
VEHICLE CRASHES COMPARED TO THOSE 
INVOLVING OTHER DRIVERS. IN THIS TYPE OF 
FATAL CRASH, THE VEHICLE USUALLY LEAVES 

. THE ROAD AND OVERTURNS OR HITS A ROAD- 
SIDE OBJEa SUCH AS A TREE OR A POLE. 

• In general, a smaller percentage of 

TEENS WEAR THEIR SEAT BELTS COMPARED TO 
OTHER DRIVERS. 

- A LARGER PROPORTION OF TEEN FATAL 
CRASHES INVOLVE SPEEDING, OR GOING TOO 
FAST FOR ROAD CONDITIONS, COMPARED TO 
OTHER DRIVERS. 
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Source: Insurance Institute for Highway Safety {Tlansportatlon Research Board OrculdrMSB - April 1996) 



• More teen fatal crashes occur when 

PASSENGERS-USUALLY OTHER TEENAGERS 
-ARE IN THE CAR THAN DO CRASHES 
INVOLVING OTHER DRIVERS. TwO OUT OF 
THREE TEENS WHO DIE AS PASSENGERS ARE 
IN VEHICLES DRIVEN BY OTHER TEENAGERS. 

Effective remedies exist for controiiing these risk 
factors and reducing traffic crash fataiities among 
young drivers without seriousiy encroaching on 
their need to get around. Graduated driver 
iicensing combines a number of measures proven 
to be effective in fostering safer driving behavior 
in young drivers, in Ontario, Canada, and in New 
Zeaiand-where graduated driver iicensing is in 
effect-crash deaths and injuries for teenage 
drivers have been reduced. Maryiand, which has a 
nighttime driving restriction, and California have 
shown reductions in both fatai crashes and traffic 
vioiations among young drivers. 



With graduated driver iicensing, new drivers 
typicaiiy go through a three-stage process that 
invoives their graduai introduction to fuli driving 
priviieges. By restricting when teenagers may 
drive, and with whom, graduated driver iicensing 
aiiows new drivers to gain much-needed on-the- 
road experience in controiied, iower-risk settings, 
it aiso means that a teenager wiii be a iittie oider 
and more mature when he or she gains a fuii, 
unrestricted iicense. After the young driver 
demonstrates responsibie driving behavior, restric- 
tions are systematicaiiy iifted untii the driver 
'graduates' to fuii driving priviieges. 

This manuai expiains what graduated driver iicens- 
ing is and why it is so important for every jurisdic- 
tion to take steps towards its impiementation. 
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Graduated Driver Licensing 



The Traditional 
Driver Licensing Process 



The Graduated 
Driver Licensing Process 



Driver licensing is a function of state government. 
Each state has different rules and regulations, but 
the essential steps are similar. An individual applies 
to the Department of Motor Vehicles or other 
licensing agency for a driver license. He or she 
usually must pass a written knowledge test and a 
vision test before scheduling a road test with the 
driver license examiner. New drivers must 
demonstrate basic driving skills in a road test. 

In 35 states, a learner's permit is required for 
novice drivers. Teens under 18 must have parental 
permission to apply for a learner's permit. Learner's 
permits automatically expire in all states except 
Virginia. The expiration ranges from 60 days to six 
years. Most states place only minimal limitations 
on driving with a learner's permit. For instance, 
only 19 have any limits on nighttime driving.' 

A comprehensive evaluation of state driver licen- 
sing codes by the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety concluded that current driver licensing 
practices 'allow a quick and easy route through the 
learning phase' and place too little emphasis on 
supervised practice and training.' Most highway 
safety experts agree that it is too easy to get a 
driver license in this country. Driving a motor 
vehicle is dangerous, yet the requirements and 
testing are minimal. It is entirely conceivable that 
an inexperienced young driver could pass a road 
test and receive a full, unrestricted driver license 
with almost no 'real world' driving experience. A 
graduated driver licensing system addresses this 
problem by controlling the circumstances under 
which beginning teenage drivers may get behind 
the wheel. 



A graduated driver licensing system allows young 
drivers to acquire safe driving practices and 
attitudes as they progress through a three-stage 
process of licensure. 

This system has several distinct advantages over 
the traditional driver licensing system. Graduated 
driver licensing gives young, novice drivers: 

• Praqice in developing driving skills over 

AN EXTENDED PERIOD OF TIME, LEADING TO 
GREATER EXPERIENCE, MATURITY AND JUDG- 
MENT; 

• Increased time in supervised behind-the- 
WHEEL training DURING DAYLIGHT AND 
NIGHTTIME HOURS; 



The Three Stagesof Graduated Licensing 



Learner's permit: ~ 

Supervision is required at ail times, and other restrictions also apply. This 
period includes basic driver education and requires that no crashes or 
convictions occur before the learner advances. There are restrictions on 
carrying teenage passengers, there can be no violations for failing to 
wear a seat belt and there is zero alcohol tolerance. 

Intermediate uaNSE (or provisional ucense or junior ucense): 
Fewer restrictions are imposed; for example, unsupervised driving is per- 
mitted during daylight hours. This period may include advanced driver 
education and continues to require zero alcohol tolerance and no at-fault 
crashes or convictions before advancing the driver to the final stage. 

Full li»i^se (or unrestricted license): 

All driving restrictions are removed (except for applicable laws, such as 
zero alcohol tolerance for drivers under 21). 
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• Education in basic and advanced driving 

SKILLS AND SAFETY KNOWLEDGE; AND 

• Motivation to praqice safe driving skills 

AND BEHAVIOR BY REQUIRING A CRASH- 
FREE/CONVICnON-FREE DRIVING PERFORMANCE 
PRIOR TO FULL LICENSURE. 

Core and Recommended Components 

All graduated driver licensing systems contain cer- 
tain core components In order to be effective. 
Other components are recommended and should 
be considered for any new or expanded program. 

Stage 1 - Learner's Permit 
This stage allows the young novice driver the oppor- 
tunity to practice basic driving skills and safe driving 
practices under totally supen/lsed conditions. 

Minimum eligibility requirements: 

• Meet the minimum age required by the state (cui^ 
rently varies from age 14 to age 17; no younger 
than age 16 Is recommended); 

• Pass vision and knowledge tests, Including rules of 
the road, signs and signals. 

Core components: 

• All driving must be supervised by a licensed parent, 
guardian or adult at least 21 years old; 

• Permit holder must complete basic driver education 
Including teh|nd-the;jl/vhee^^ skills training; 

• All vehicle qc^panfsijrtlust wear seat belts; 

• Zero alcohoii tbieraniK for those under age 21 ; 

• Permit Is cancelled If applicant Is convicted of any 
alcohol-related offense; 

• Applicant must remain free of at-fault crashes and 
convictions for at least sbc consecutive months In 
order to move to the next stage; and 

• Minimum holding period of sbc months; 

• Permit Is visually distinctive from other driver licenses. 

Recommended components: 

• Parental participation In the driving process (for 
Instance, certlfj^ng that the novice driver has had a 
minimum number of supervised hours of driving^; 

• Youth-oriented and more rapid driver Improvement 
actions are taken In the event of violations or ab 
fault crashes; 

• Limitations on speed and types of roads where dri- 
ving Is allowed; and 

• Limitations on carrying teenage passengers. 

Stage 2 - intermediate License 

This stage gives the young driver behind-the- 
wheei practice under iess restrictive circumstances 
and exposes the driver to more demanding 
driving situations. It provides an opportunity for 



the new driver to use newly acquired driving and 
decision-making skills by allowing unsupen/lsed 
driving during claylight hours. 

Minimum eligibility requirements: • 

• Succe^lly complete the learner's permit stage; 

• Meet ^e minimum age required by the state; and 

• Pass oih-road driving test 

Core components: 

• Restricted nighttime hours of driving unless super- 
vised by a licensed parent, guardian or adult at 
least 21 years old (for Instance, only sup^sed dri- 
ving from 10:00 p.m. to 5:00 a.rn); 

• All vehicle occupants must wear seat belts; 

• Zero alcohol tolerance for those under age 21 ; 

• Successfully complete driver education; 

• License revocation for any alcohol-related offense; 

• Youth-oriented and more rapid dflyac Improvement 
actions are taken in the event of vlplaiions dr at- 
fault crashes; and 

• Applicant must remain free of aHault crashes and 
convictions for at least twelve consecutive months 
In order to move to the next stage. 

• License Is visually distinctive from other driver 
licenses. 

Recommended components: 

• Parental participation In We driving proces (for 
Instance, certifying that thd nbvICd driver has'had a 
minimum number of supervised hours of driving); 

• Limitations on speed and types of roads where drl- 
vlng, Is allowed; and 

• Limitations on carrying teenage passengers. 

Stage 3 - Full License 

This stage allows unlimited driving privileges. 

Minimum eligibility requirements: 

• Successfully complete the Intermediate license 
stage; 

• Meet the minimum age required by the state; and 

• Zero alcohol tolerance for those under age 21. 

Recommended components: 

• Downgrade to a provisional license for drivers 
whose licenses have been suspended or revoked, 
and require a crash-freeAriolatlon-free period of 
time prior to re-obtalning full license until age 21; 

• Pass second level knowledge test and pn-road dri- 
ving test; and 

• Successfully complete advanced driver education. 

Refer to Appendix B for a chart of states that have 
one or more of the core components of a modei 
graduated iicensing iaw, as deveioped by the 
Nationai Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances (Appendix A). 
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SECTION Ml 

How Graduated Driver 
Licensing is Effective 



Addressing the Problems 

Young novice drivers are a highway safety prob- 
iem for many reasons, primariiy a combination of 
immaturity, inexperience and high-risk driving 
exposure. This is true for teenagers everywhere, 
but it is a particuiar probiem in the United States, 
where more teenagers have cars or have access to 
a famiiy car than in any other nation. Teenagers 
are aiso more iikeiy to drive oider and smaiier 
cars, are iess iikeiy to wear seat beits, and are 
more Iikeiy to have multiple teenage passengers. 

Traditional approaches-\]\g\] school driver 
education, a learner's permit and perhaps stepped 
up penalties for infractions-have not had as great 
an impact on reducing the incidence of teen 
crashes and convictions as anticipated. In fact, 
there is some evidence that early driver education 
classes may encourage younger licensure, thereby 
increasing risk exposure. 

On the other hand, graduated driver licensing has 
been shown to be effective by: 

• Expanding the learning process; 

• Reducing risk exposure; 

• Improving driving proficiency; and 

• Enhancing motivation for safe driving. 

Let's look at each of these four benefits. 

Expanding the learning process 

Graduated driver licensing lengthens the learning 
process. The longer the period of time that elapses 
between issuance of the first permit to the full, 
unrestricted license, the more maturity and experi- 
ence the novice driver will accumulate and the 
better his or her driving performance will be. The 
learning experience for driving cannot be mshed. 
As with any complex task, it takes time to assimi- 
late the skills and information needed to perform 
the job adequately. 



O 




Reducing risk exposure 

Graduated driver licensing allows young drivers to 
gain much-needed driving experience in controlled, 
lower risk circumstances, such as nighttime driving 
restrictions, passenger limitations, required restraint 
use for all occupants, and license sanctions that 
kick in at a lower threshold (e;g., first cSnvl^ion for 
a serious violation). 

These exposure-reducing components work in two 
ways. Rrst, they catch young drivers early when 
they make mistakes or errors in judgment and 
allow correction. Second, they serve as a motivating 
factor for teens to study for tests, drive safely and 
avoid risks in the first place. 



Percentage of Fatal Crashes With Various i 
Characteristics, by Driver Age, 1993 



Driver Age 



Single Vehicle 


16 

44 


17-19 

37 


20-419 

29 


Driver Error 


82 


74 


62 


Speeding 
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33 


23 


3+ Occupants 
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27 


18 


0.10+ Percent BAC 
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28 


48 


Female Driver 


34 


27 


29 



* BAOBIood Alcohol Concentration. In most states, 
0.10 percent Is the legal BAC threshold. 



Source: Insurance Institute for Highway Safety (Status 
Report - December 17, 1994) 
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Improving driving proficiency 

Placing limits on teen mobility may reduce driving 
exposure, but driving proficiency can be improved 
through measures that emphasize getting teens 
behind the wheel to practice. These components 
encourage the intermediate licensee to make safe 
driving decisions while driving to reduce risk. 

They include: multi-level instruction coupled with 
multi-level testing (giving inexperienced drivers 
the opportunity to first learn then practice the 
basics before moving on to learning and practic- 
ing more advanced skills); parental guidance; dri- 
ver improvement courses; and delayed re-testing 
after failure. 



Enhancing motivation for safe driving 

Graduated driver licensing not only helps the 
novice driver better/cppe with risks, but also 
enhances the motivation to drive safely and "play 
by the rules." Restrictions are lifted as rewards for 
good driving, and sanctions are imposed for vio- 
lations. For young irivefs' t^^^^ worsrt sahctlon may 
be the delay that keepi them in ah earlier stage 
longer, while their peers advance to the next 
level. By making relief from restrictions contingent 
upon a good driving record, graduated driver 
licensing provides Incentive to drive safely. 





Everyone has a role to play in promoting graduated driver 
licensing and helping it succeed. Here are just a few examples: 

Parents- 

Parents or guardians are essential. While no system should put 
all the burden on parents, a graduated driver licensing system 
emphasizes parental supervision (e.g., providing driving practice, 
determining when and where driving is done, etc.) and parental 
certification that practice hours have been completed as required. 
Graduated driver licensing encourages parents to actively take 
part in preparing their teenagers for driving. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for parents to serve as positive role models for their children. 

Traffic Safety Education Field - 

Driver education works better with a graduated driver licensing 
system, which provides an incentive for formal instruction. The 
current high school driver education system can be adapted to 
fit well within a graduated driver licensing system. This would 
require the course to be divided into two or three discrete phases, 
with practice sessions and testing at the end of each segment. 

Modern communications tools such as home video and interactive 
computer learning materials can supplant or augment classroom 
training prior to behind-the-wheel practice. Training programs and 
materials should not focus on how to pass the test but rather how 
to incorporate the appropriate skills, attitude and behavior to be 
a safe, successful driver. Such a program should also include infor- 



mation on other aspects of transportation safety, such as pedestri- 
an safety, bicycle safety, the need for occupant protection, and the 
importance of motorcycle helmets. Programs should also cover trans- 
portation issues such as alternate transport, trip planning and vehicle 
preparation and actions to take in an emergency. And, where there 
is a choice, teens should be encouraged to drive safer vehicles. 

Medical Community- 

The medical community sees firsthand the results of motor vehi- 
cle crashes. Most physicians, nurses, emergency medical service 
professionals and others will tell you that the hardest part of their 
job is telling a family about the loss of a child or other family 
member. Although implementation of a graduated driver licensing 
process does not directly involve the medical community, these 
individuals (as well as their state and national professional organi- 
zations) are likely to be strong allies and partners in the process. 

Law Enforcement - 

Nearly every national law enforcement group has endorsed grad- 
uated driver licensing because police officers-like the medical 
community-are the ones who see the results of poor driving 
every day. Law enforcement has an active role to play in the 
implementation of a new system, and keeping traffic officers 
informed about changes in laws is a vital step. Law enforcement 
officers are also highly effective speakers at high school assem- 
blies, Scout meetings, and other youth group gatherings. 
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■f.fCQUESTlOWS AND ANSWERS On GRADUATED DRIVER LlCENSINCi 



Does giraidyaM iiceimsiinig dlsoimiliniate against tesnagers? 

No. On the contrary, graduated driver licensing protects teenagers by Introducing beginning 
drivers to the driving process under controlled circum^anceS in a low-risk mariner. Jli^ as 
teens are not allowed to conduct certain work, legal or financial transactions without direct 
parental involvement, they should not be allowed to drive until they have learned how to 
do it safely. 



How can teens get aroynd to school jobs and extiracoericMlar activities? 

There is no question that, for safety's sake, graduated driver licensirig limits mobility for 
younger teens. This is true especially at night (the most dangerous time), but most states 
allow exceptions in the case of driving to school or work or for farm-related activities. 
Delaying full licensure does not significantly hinder extracurricular and social activities, 
however. A survey by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety of more than 50,000 high 
school students in seven states found that the social life and work patterns of 16-year-olds 
were generally unaffected by the beginning driving age in their state. 



Is driver educaltioini the best way to Beami to drive? 

A good program that combines both classroom learning and behind-the-wheel training is an 
effective way to learn basic driving skills. But most driver education programs do not allow 
for significant hours of practice driving, and that is what new drivers need. Driving is a skill 
that improves with time and maturity. A 1994 Report to Congress by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration concluded that 'current novice driver education is not doing a 
very good job in motivating youngsters to drive safely.' A graduated driver licensing system 
rewards good driving by allowing the safe novice driver to move ahead to the next step. 



Aremi't parents anxooios for their teens 

to drive so they don't have to be the "chauffeor"? 

Parents face a real dilemma when it comes to teen driving. On the one hand, most are quite 
anxious to give up the 'chauffeur* duties and let their teens handle their own transportation. 
On the other hand, they are fearful of the increased risks this brings. Parents strongly support 
graduated driver licensing, despite some minor inconveniences to themselves. More impor- 
tantly, graduated driver licensing gets parents more involved by asking them to ensure their 
children get enough supervised driving practice. The Idnger period of supervised driving 
gives parents and teens plenty of opportunity not only to practice but also to discuss driving 
skills, attitudes and behaviors. Parents also may feel more secure once their teens are fully 
licensed because they have more experience and maturity to handle difficult situations on 
the road. 
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Graduated Driver Licensing: Ivesults 
from the U.S. and Other Countries 



M fterilve 

' 

years, a 

report issued by 
the California 
Department of 
Motor Vehicles 
found that the 
licensing sy^em 
contributed to a 
5.3 percent 
reduction in the 
rate of crashes 
Involving drivers 
age 15-17. 




Although licensing practices vary from state to 
state, a number of states have adopted compo- 
nents of a graduated driver licensing system, and 
those that have completed evaluations have seen 
positive results. Here are three states that have 
evaluated the effect of their program on teen 
crashes and traffic convictions. 

Maryland 

In 1979, Maryland became the first state to adopt 
some of the features of a model graduated driver 
licensing program. Evaluation was built into the 
process so the state could determine whether or 
not the new techniques would reduce the incidence 
of crashes and convictions (as well as subsequent 
injuries and deaths) among teen drivers. 

Maryland emphasized parental participation, 
successful completion of driver education, 
restricted nighttime hours, and crash-free/convic- 
tion-free driving for six months before getting a 
full license (or wait until age 18). The minimum 
age for a learner's permit was 15 years and 
nine months, while 16 and one month was the 
minimum for a provisional license. 

The findings of this project, published in 1983, 
showed a five percent reduction in crashes and a 
ten percent reduction in convictions for all 16- and 
17-year-old drivers (however, only about half of that 
population was actually participating in the 
program, so the actual effectiveness of the program 
in terms of reduced crashes and convictions may 
have been higher). A later study reported continued 
success with the program, which was still producing 
a five percent reduction in daytime crashes and a 
ten-percent reduction in daytime violations. 

The state has since extended the learner's permit 
period, lengthened the period of conviction-free 
driving from six months to one year, increased the 
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nighttime driving restrictions and Improved 
controls on novice drivers with poor driving 
performance. 

California 

California launched a graduated driver licensing 
program In 1983 and evaluated its effect on 16- 
and 17-year-olds. Like Maryland, California 
emphasized parental involvement. Although teens 
could get a learner's permit at age 15, they could 
not get a provisional license until age 16 or a full 
adult license until age 17. Both driver education 
and driver training were required, and parents had 
to certify that the student had the required hours 
of driving practice. 

After five years, a report issued by the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles found that the 
licensing system contributed to a 5.3 percent 
reduction in the rate of crashes involving drivers 
age 15-17. 

Since that time, California has adopted a stronger, 
more effective graduated licensing program that 
includes a requirement of 50 hours of supervised 
practice driving, including 10 hours of ni^ttime 
driving, during the intermediate license stage. 

Oregon 

Oregon's provisional licensing system took effect 
in 1989. It allowed students to get a learner's 
permit at 15, a provisional license at'16 and a full 
license at 18. Oregon put great emphasis'oh alco- 
hol, implementing both administrative suspension 
for any measurable amount of alcohol for anyone 
under 21, and requiring a minimum one-year 
suspension for anyone under the age of 18 
convicted of any alcohol or drug offense or any 
other major traffic violation. 
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Oregon's program was particularly effective with 
young male drivers (ages 16 and 17), who had 
approximately 16 percent fewer crashes than 
non-provisionally licensed male drivers during 
the first year of driving. No significant difference 
was found for female drivers. TTie results were 
reported in 1991. 

Additional Studies 

In addition to the three states profiled above, eval- 
uation studies are currently under way in Florida, 
Kentucky, Michigan and North Carolina. TTie 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety is evaluat- 
ing Florida's program and preliminary information 
from the Florida Department of Highway Safety 
and Motor Vehicles looks quite positive. Reports 
on these evaluation efforts will be made available 
as they are completed over the next several years. 




Experiences in Other Countries 

New Zealand 

New Zealand implemented its graduated driver 
licensing program in 1987. it covered young 
novice drivers age 15-25 and put great emphasis 
on training and testing. A learner's permit was 
required for six months before a driving test could 
be attempted, but if the student took a driving 
course, the waiting time was reduced to three 
months. TTie restricted license (step 2) limited 
nighttime driving and prohibited any passengers 
unless an adult was supervising. Teens had to 
Hdid the restrict^ license for 18 months before 
applying for thiCfull license, ai#ojugh again the 
waiting time was cut in half if they successfully 
completed an advanced driver training course. 

A 1992 report showed an eight percent reduction 
in the proportion of crashes involving drivers who 
were 15-19 years old. 

Canada: Ontario 

Recently released results from a study of Ontario's 
graduated licensing system provide the clearest 
and most dramatic evidence yet of the benefits 
of graduated driver licensing. 

Ontario's graduated licensing system became 
effective April 1, 1994. It requires a minimum of 
12 months for the Level One Class G license (the 
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equivalent of a learner's permit) pr a minimum of 
eight months if the applicant succes^ully com- 
pletes an approved driver education course, it 
requires a licensed driver with at least four years' 
experience to be present in the car and limits 
nighttime and freeway driving. TTie Level TWo 
Class G license (the equivalent of a provisional 
license) is held for a minimum of 12 months and, 
like the Level One, has a zero alcohol tolerance 
policy, a seat belt requirement for all passengers 
and early improvement interventions for viola- 
tions. 

Preliminary study results published in May 1998 
show that the Ontario system has been tremen- 
dously successful in reducing crashes and fatalities 
among new drivers. TTie crash rate for drivers age 
T6-19 declined 27 percent in 1995 compared to 
1993, the year before the law was implemeritM 

B^ore Ontario's graduated licensing system v\if 
in place, 16-year-olds had both a crash rate and 
crash fatality rate about three times that of the 
general public. Since graduated licensing took 
effect, the fatal crash rate of 16-year-olds is com- 
parable to that of the general public. And, since 
1995, the overall crash rate for 16-year-olds is 
lower than that of the general population. 

TTie decrease in the fatal crash rate for 16-year- 
old drivers is especially dramatic: there were 1.8 
such deaths per 10,000 licensed drivers in 1995 
compared to 6.6 in 1993, the year before the law. 
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published in May 
1998 show that the 
Ontario system has j 
been tremendously ' 
successful in reduc- 
ing crashes and 
fatalities among 
new drivers. 

The crash rate for 
drivers age 16-19 
declined 27 per- 
cent in 1995 com- i 
pared to 1993, the 
year before the law 
was implemented. 
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A GRADUATED 
driver licen- 
sing program 
was considered a 
'good' or 'excellent' 
idea by nearly 
45 percent of 
all respondents, 
while 75 percent 
of the parents of 
teenagers liked 
the idea. 



Public Opinion 

Two recent public opinion surveys point to wide- 
spread support for graduated driver licensing. A 
1996 public opinion poll conducted by the 
American Automobile Association found that 
nearly three out of four respondents favor limiting 
the use of cars by 15-to-20-year-olds until they 
gain sufficient driving experience. 

In 1995, the Public Attitude Monitor, an annual 
poll conducted by the Insurance Research 
Council, asked respondents to rate various sug- 
gestions for reducing auto crashes among young 
drivers. A graduated driver licensing program was 
considered a "good" or "excellent" idea by nearly 
45 percent of all respondents, while 75 percent of 
the parents of teenagers liked the idea. Nighttime 
driving restrictions and zero alcohol tolerance 
ranked about the same. Interestingly, nearly half 



of all respondents thought raising the driving age 
to 18 was a "good" or "excellent" idea (the rate 
was 60 percent for parents of teenagers).^ 

Teen Drivers 

It may be surprising to learn that teenagers accept 
and support graduated driver licensing at fairly 
high levels. Teenagers in New Zealand were 
interviewed at age 15 (before they received their 
license) and again at age 18. At both ages, more 
than 70 percent of them supported the driving 
restrictions in place. Sixty-seven percent of Nova 
Scotia teens with restricted licenses said they 
approved of the graduated driver licerisirtg system. 
In general, older teens looking back on their 
inexperienced years are even more supportive 
than those currently under restrictions. 





Source: Insurance Institute for Highway Safety (Graduated Drivsr Licensing In K'ova Scotla-May 1997) 
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Parents 

Parents often look forward to the time when their 
teenager is licensed so they are released from the 
burden of chauffeuring their children to school, 
jobs, sports and other activities. But parents also 
recognize that teen drivers are at risk, no matter 
how 'good' their children othenvise might be. 
Support for graduated driver licensing and its 
components is generally high among parents 
of teenagers. * 

In 1994, the Insurance Institute for Highwaj^ 
Safety surveyed parents of 17-year-olds and found 
that: 

• 58 PERCENT FAVORED A COMPREHENSIVE 
GRADUATED DRIVER LICENSING PACKAGE; 

• 90 PER^NT FAVORED, A MINIMUM PERIOD OF 
SUPERVISED DRIVING BEFORE FULL UCENSURE; 



• 74 PERCENT FAVORED NIGHT DRIVING CUR- 
FEWS; 

• 43 PERCENT FAVORED RESTRICTING TEENAGE 
PASSENGERS DURING THE FIRST FEW MONTHS 
OF DRIVING; AND . 

• 97 PERCErrr favored zero alcohol toler- 
ance FOR TEENAGERS. 

As noted above under Public Opinion, parents of 
teenagers gave higher than average r^lngs to all 
su^estions for lowering teen auto crashes, 
including graduated driver licensing. 

Support also is strong among law enforcement 
agencies, the rnedical community and within state, 
county and local governments. (See "Who Supports 
Graduated Driver Licensing?" below). 










• AAA 

• Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety 

• Allstate Insurance 

• American Academy of Family Physicians 

• American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators 

• American Automobile Manufacturers 
Association 

• American Coalition for Traffic Safety 


• National Association of Governors' 
Highway Safety Representatives 

• National Association of Independent 
Insurers 

• National Center on Education in Maternal 
and Child Health 

• National Commission Against Drunk 
Driving 

• National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances 


• American College of Emergency Physicians 


• National Right Nurses Association 


• American Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association 


• National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 


• Beer Institute and its member companies 


• National Safety Council 


• Brain Injury Association 


• National Sheriffs' Association 


• Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 


• National Transportation Safety Board 


• Century Council 


• Nationwide Insurance 


• Distilled Spirits Council of the U.S. and its 
member companies 

• General Federation of Women's Clubs 

• Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 

• International Association of Chiefs of Police 

• Mothers Against Drunk Driving 


• Police Executive Research Forum 

• Students Against Destructive Decisions 

• Society of Trauma Nurses 

• State Farm Insurance 

• USAA Insurance 
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States Shoiild Adopt Graduated 

0 



A s adults, 
it is our 

responsibility to 
find a better way 
of introducing 
young drivers to 
the experience 
of driving. 




Support is Strong 

As indicated in Section V, support is strong across 
ali segments of society for graduated driver 
licensing. Any state that considers a graduated 
driver licensing system wili have active and wide- 
spread support from many state, county and 
municipal officials, including law enforcement 
officers and motor vehicle administrators. 

Resources are Available 

The resource section of this book (Appendix D) 
lists a number of state and private sector 
resources for jurisdictions considering adoption or 
expansion of a graduated driver iicensing system, 
in particular, the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances offers both modei 
iegisiation (inciuded in this manual) and suggest- 
ed code language in the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (AAMVA) represents the depart- 
ments of motor vehicles in the states, as weil as 
Canadian provinces. AAMVA has an array of 
resources availabie to states, including model 
programs and publications, developed for general 
driver licenses, commercial driver licenses and 
motorcycie operator permits, including: knowledge 
test; skills test; model driver manuai; and modei 
driver examiner's manuai. 

The National Highway It^ffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) has numerous resources 
availabie to assist in'the implementation of a 
graduated driver licensing system, it has ten 
regional offices around the country, in addition to 
the Washington headquarters. 

Every Governor has appointed a Governor's 
Highway Safety Representative to oversee high- 
way safety programs in the state. Check the 




resource section of this manual for information on 
how to contact them. 



The most important m^age is that resources and 
heip are at hand. If your jurisdiction is serious about 
tackling the problem of teen drivers throug^i adoption 
of a graduated driver licensing system, there is a 
great deai of assistance avaiiabie to help you develop 
and go forward with the best possibie program. 

Safety Benefits are 
Both Immediate and Long Term 

Teenagers are over-represented in traffic crashes, 
aduits, it is our responsibiiity to find a better way 
introducing young drivers to the experience of dri- 
ving Studies show that graduated driver iicensing is 
a better way. 

By reducing the risk exposure of teenage drivers 
and allowing them time to mature before we give 
them the keys and unlimited use of the car, we will 
increase the likelihood that they will safely make it 
through their early driving years. And by creating 
safer teen drivers today, we also are helping them 
become safer, more responsible young adult 
drivers tomorrow. 
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National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
Approved by the Membership October 24, 1996 
Used with permission 



Section 1-Purpose ’ 

TTie legislature has recognized the need to develop 
a graduated licensing system in light of the 
disproportionately high incidence of motor vehicle 
crashes involving youthful motorists. This system 
will improve highway safety by progressively 
developing and improving the skills of younger 
drivers in the safest possible environment, thereby 
reducing the number of vehicle crashes.^ 

Section 2- 

Minimum Age Requirements 

The department^ may not issue a license or per- 
mit to any person under the age of 18 years, 
except that it may issue a driver's license to any 
person who is 16'* Or 17 years old who presents 
evidence of having satisfactorily completed the 
requirements of sections three and four. 

Section 3-Leamer’s Permit, 
Intermediate License and Driver's 
License Application ^ 

The Department shall not grant the application for 
a learner's permit, intermediate license or driver's 
license to anyone 16 or 17 years old unless such 
application is both signed by the applicant and 
the applicant's parent or.guardian, and the appli- 
cant has satisfactorily completed the requirements 
provided in Section 4 of this law. 

Section 4-Limitations on 

the issuance of licenses and permits 

Learner's permits and licenses shall be issued pur- 
suant to the following conditions and requirements: 

O 




(a) Learner's Permit. 

A learner's permit authorizes the permit holder to 
drive a specified type or class of motor vehicle 
under the conditions set forth in this section while 
in possession of the permit and accompanied by a 
parent, guardian, or other person 21 years or 
older, who is a licensed driver in accordance with 
the requirements set forth in this law. 

(I) An applicant for a learner's permit shall have: 

1. Passed a vision test; 

2. Passed a written test administered 
Department; 

3. Paid a fee for a learner's permit of (X) dollars. 

(II) A learner's permit requires supervised driving at all 
times. The supervisor shall be a parent, guardian or 
other adult age 21 years of age or older, posses- 
sing a valid driver's license under the laws of this 
state. The supervisor shall be the only other occu- 
pant of the front passenger section of the vehicle. 

(III) The learner's permit licensee shall not place the 
vehide in motion until every occupant of the vehi- 
cle has a seat belt properly fastened about his or 
her body. 

(Iv) Every holder of a learner's permit shall maintain a 
conviction-free driving® record and shall not have 
violated state drug, zero blood alcohol tolerance^ 
seat belt or other driver-related safety laws® of the 
state. 

(v) The learner's permit shall be valid for a period of at 
least orie year from the date of Its Issuance. 

(vi) In the event a person who holds a learner's permit 
drives a motor vehide in violation of law, the per- 
mit shall be suspended®, or revoked.’® 



(b) Intermediate License. 

An intermediate license authorizes the holder to 
drive a specified type or class of motor vehicle 
under the conditions specified below [next page): 
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(I) An applicant for an Intermediate license shall have: 

1. Possessed a valid learner's pemiK for a period of 
not less than 6 months without any conviction of 

• 4 m 1 I«af4 fw 

UIU^ UIVMJU at«A/IIUI iVIVilUMVV. , \*t 

other drIverfBlated safety Iaws;i2 

2. Passed a road test administered by the department; 

3. Passed a course of drivers educatton^^ In acco^ 
dance with standards established by the State 
Board of Education and the departments^; and 

4. Paid a fee for an Intennedlate license of (X) dollars. 

(II) An Intermediate license allows unsupervised dri- 
ving from [5 a.m.] to [10 p.m.p5 At all other times 
the Intermediate licensee must be supervised. 

While being supervised, the Intermediate licensee 
must be accompanied by a parent guardian, or 
other person 21 years or older. The supervisor 
shall possess a valid driver's license under the 
laws of this state. The supervisor shall be the only 
other occupant of the front passenger section of 
the vehicle. 

(III) The Intermediate licensee shall not place the vehi- 
cle In motion until every occupant of the vehicle 
has a seat belt properly ^stened about his or her 
body. 

(lv)To be eligible to apply for a driver's license, an 
Intermediate licensee shall maintain a convictlon- 
free drivlngi^ record and shall not have violated 
any state drug, zero blood alcohol tolerance^^, seat 
belt or safety law of any state for at least the peri- 
od of six months Immediately preceding the date 
of the application for the license. 

(v) The Intermediate license shall be valid for a period 
of at least one year from the date of its Issuance. 

(vl) In the event that an Intermediate licensee drives a 
motor vehicle In violation of law, the Intermediate 
license shall be suspended^® or revokedi®'20 

(c) Driver's Ucense.21 

Tbe department may issue a driver's iicense to any 
person who has compieted the requirements set 
forth in this iaw, or to anyone who has reached 18 
years of age and has operated a motor vehicie 
without traffic vioiations, dmg vioiations, zero toi- 
erance aicohoi vioiations or seat beit vioiations for 
a period of 6 months immediateiy preceding the 
date of the appiicatiqn for the iicense.22 

Section 5- 

Distinctive Form of License or Permit 

(a) The ieamer's pemiit shaii be identified as a 
'ieamer's permit' and issued in a distinctive 
fomi as determined by the department 



(b) The intermediate iicense shaii be identified as 
an 'intermediate iicense' and issued in a distinc- 
tive fomi as detemiined by the department 

(c) Every iicense issued to a person under the age 
of 21 shaii be in a distinctive form determined 
by the department so as to be readiiy identifi- 
abie as a license issued to som^ne iess than 
21 years of age. 

Section 6-Conduct 

Ah individuai holding a ieamer's permit or iicense 
issued under this iaw may not drive, attempt to 
drive, or be in the actuai controi of a vehicie, in 
vioiation of any provision of iaw. 

Section 7-Penalty 

Any person knowingly violating any provision of 
this law shall be guilty of a Class [A] misdemeanor. 

Notes fivm the NCUTLO Drafting Committee 

(1) The Drafting Committee notes that a state may 
adapt this model graduated driver llcensing system 
to apply to all novice drivers without regard to age. 
The Drafting Committee also encourages states to 
cross reference appropriate license susperisfbn and 
revocation requirements to assure that violation of 
the provisions of this mqdel inay resujt In the 
Immediate suspension or revbc^tloh Of the driver's 
permit or license In accordance with due process 
and the licensing system of the state. 

(2) This model also requires the dHver to comply with 
the zero' blood alcohol tolerance statute If under the 
age of 21 and state drug and seat belt laws reprd- 
less of age. 

(3) Department refers to the department of motor vehi- 
cles. If administration of driver licensing Is not vest- 
ed In that department, the term department should 
be changed to the correct department or bureau of 
government. 

(4) This model law assumes that a learner's permit 
may not be Issued before the age of 16 - which 
the Drafting Committee recommends. If a state 
Issues lOamer's permits to applicants less than 16 
years of age, It should adjust the tirhetable Incorpo- 
rated Into this model. In that event the drafting 
Committee recommends extension of the duration 
of the learner's permit and the time period the 
applicant must hold the learner's permit before 
application may be made for an intermediate 
license. 

(5) The drafter should cross reference the section of 
the state's law governing application requirements. 
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(6) States have the option of defining 'convictlon-free 
driving* as the absence of serious moving viola- 
tions; If a state exercises this option, it should also 
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serious to trigger Immediate license suspension, but 
rather may be waived, possibly through a depart* 
mental administrative process providing additional 
education or counseling. 

(7) The Uniform Vehicle Code defines zero blood alco- 
hol tolerance as 'the alcohol concentration in a per- 
son's blood or breath which Is 0.02 or more based 
on the definition of blood and breath units.' See 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 6-208. 

(8) The state should enumerate the laws covered by 
the term 'other driver-related safety laws' of the 
state. 

(9) The temporary withdrawal by formal action of the 
department of a person's license or privilege to 
operate a motor vehicle on the public highways, 
which temporary withdrawal shall be for a period 
specificaiiy designated by the department. See 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 1-185. 

(10) The termination by formal action of the depart- 
ment of a person's license or privilege to operate a 
motor vehicle on the public highways, which termi- 
nated license or privilege shall not be subject to 
renewal or restoration except that an application 
for a new license may be presented and acted upon 
by the department after the expiration of the applic- 
able period of time prescribed In this code. See 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 1-167. Also see Uniform 
Vehicle Code, Chapter 6, Article ll-Cancellatlon, 
Suspension, or Revocation of licenses. 

(11) The Uniform Vehicle Code defines zero blood 
alcohol tolerance as 'the alcohol concentration In a 
person's blood or breath which Is 0.02 or more 
based on the definition of blood and breath units.' 
See Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 6-208. 

(12) The state should enumerate the laws covered 
by the term 'other driver-related safety laws' of 
the state. 

(13) States without a driver education requirement 
should omR subsection 4(b)(1) 3 requiring applicants 
under the age of 18 to have completed a driver 
education program. Such states should consider 
requiring the applicant's parent or guardian to certi- 
fy that the applicant has participated In a specified 
minimum number of hours of supervised driving 

(14) All approved driver training and safety education 
courses and courses of driver Instruction shall 
Include at least six hours of actual driving experi- 
ence. The Drafting Committee recommends serious 
consideration be given to a driving requirement 
substantially greater than six hours. 



(15) If greater supervision of younger drivers with 
Intermediate licenses Is preferred, one option states 
might consider Is to expand the period of super- 

uiiviiig icvfuiicu lui lu-ycai-uiud. 

(16) States have the option of defining 'conviction- 
free driving' as the absence of serious moving vio- 
lations; if a state exercise^ this option, it should 
also enumeratetwhich violations are not sufflcten^ 
iy serious to trigger Immediate license suspension, 
but rather may be waived, possibly throu^ a 
departmental administrative process providing 
additional education or counseling. 

(17) The Uniform Vehicle Code defines zero blood 
alcohol tolerance as 'the alcohol concentration In a 
person's blood or breath which is 0.02 or more 
based on the definition of blood and breath units.' 
See Uniform Code, Sec. 6-208. 

(18) The temporary withdrawal by formal action of 
the department of a person's license or privilege to 
operate a motor vehicle on the public highways, 
which temporary withdrawal shall be for a period 
specifically designated by the department. See 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 1-185. 

(19) The termination by formal action of the depart- 
ment of a person's license or privilege to operate a 
motor vehicle on the public highways, which termi- 
nated license or privilege shall not be subject to 
renewal or restoration except that an application 
for a new license may be presented and acted 
upon by the department after the expiration of the 
applicable period of time prescribed in this cpde. 

See Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 1-167, Also see 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Chapter 6, Article ii- 
Cancellation, Suspension, or Revocation of licenses. 

(20) As noted earlier, the state may stipulate moving 
violations which do not automatically tri^r 
immediate suspension or revocation, but rather 
may be waived, possibly as a result of participation 
in departmental counseling or educational pro- 
grams. 

(21) Drafter should aoss reference the appropriate 
traffic code sections setting forth the requirements 
for obtaining driver's license. These provisions 
should set forth the appropriate driver training, 
testing and administrative requirements for acquir- 
ing a driver's license. 

(22) Drafter should cross reference the appropriate 
provisions regarding the driver training and testing 
requirements of the 18-year-old or nonresident 
licensed driver receiving a driver's license. 
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As Compared With Graduated Driver 
Licensing Model Law Developed by the 
National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances 

Many states now are considering changes in 
their iicensing iaws for young drivers. Some have 
introduced graduated systems in which driving 
priviieges are phased in, aiiowing initiai experi- 
ence to be gained in situations of iower risk. The 
popuiarity of graduated iicensing has brought 
with it some confusion about what are the com- 
ponents of a graduated system and which states 
have graduated iicensing and which do not. 

in an effort to ciarify this situation, the Nationai 
Transportation Safety Board, Nationai Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, and Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety have agreed to classi- 
fy the licensing systems of the 50 states and 
District of Columbia according to the specifications 
of a widely accepted model graduated licensing 
law developed by the National Committee on j 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances (NCUTLOj. 
NCUTLO's model law specifies core provisions for 
graduated licensing, although It does not include 
a variety of other important features that can 
enhance a graduated system. The following chart 
lists the states that include one or more of the 
NCUTLO core provisions. Licensing laws highlight- 
ed with a star (*) include all of the core provisions 
and thus are graduated licensing laws under the 
NCUTLO model. 

The core provisions of the NCUTLO model are a 
learner's phase of at least six months followed by 
an intermediate phase of at least six months and 
a prohibition of unsupervised driving at night for 
young drivers during the intermediate phase. The 
NCUTLO model requires applicants for intermedi- 
ate and full licenses to have no safety belt or zero 



tolerance violations and to otherwise be convic- 
tion free during the mandatory holding periods. 
The model recognizes that states may define "con- 
viction free" to include only serious violations and 
may suspend offenders or provide lesser penalties. 
In most states with graduated licensing, violations 
by young drivers result in license suspension or 
extension of the holding periods. 

The NCUTLO model recommends a minimum age 
of 16 for a learner's permit and prohibits unsuper- 
vised driving from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. However, fail- 
ure to include these provisions does not disqualify 
a state from satisfying NCUTLO's core provisions. 
The model does not include two-stage driver edu- 
cation to coincide with the phases of graduated 
licensing, as recommended by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. Neither 
does it impose passenger restrictions during the 
intermediate phase nor does it require parents or 
others to certify completion of minimum number 
of hours of supervised driving in the learner's 
phase. However, the NCUTLO model recommends 
certification of supervised driving in states that do 
not mandate any driver education. 

All of these elements of graduated licensing are 
included in the table on the following page in 
the "other features' column. Please direct any 
questions or comments to: Michele Fields or 
Shelley Martin at the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, 1005 North Glebe Road, 

Ariington, VA 22201-4751; 703-247-1500, 
703-247-1586 FAX. 
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States with One or More NCUTLO Core Provisions 

(Learner's phase of six months, Intermediate phase of six months, and prohibition of unsupervised driving at night). 



1 Graduated Licensing Systems , 






Learners 






' - • . - 

Intermediate Phase' 




it-Vf 

[-'.SlftTE 


MINIMUM 

ENTRY 

AGE 


MANDATORY 

HOLDING 

PERIOD 


MINIMUM AMOUNT 
OF SUPERVISED 
DRIVING 


MINIMUM 

AGE 


DURATION OF 
NIGHTIME 
RESTRICTION 


UNSUPERVISED 

DRIVING 

PROHIBITED 


PASSENGER RESTRlQiON 


MINIMUM AGE 
UNRESTRiaED i 

LICENSE’ : 2. 


‘California (eff. 7/1/98) 


15 


6 mo. 


50 Hr, 10 of which 
must be at night 


16 


12 mo. 


Midnight - 5 a.m. 


Rrst 6 mo.: No passengers 
younger than age 20 


1’7 


•Delaware (eff. 7/1/99)) 


15, 10 mo. 


6 mo.’ 


None 


16, 4 mo.’ 


6 mo. 


9 p.m. - 6 a.m.’ 


No more than 2 passengers’ 


16, 10 mo. 


•Rorlda (eff. 7/1/96) 


15 


6 mo. 


None 


16 


Until age 18 


1 1 p.m. - 6 a.m. (age 16); 
1 a.m. - 5 a.m. (age 17) 


None 


18 


‘Georgia (eff. 1/1/98) . 


15 


12 mo. 


None 


16 


Until age 18 


1 a.m. - 5 a.m. 


No more than 3 passengers 
younger than age 21 
(family members excepted) 


18 , 


Illinois (eff. 1/1/98) 


15 


3 mo. 


25 hr. 


16 


Until age 17 


1 1 p.m. - 6 a.m. Sun-7h; 
Midnight - 6 a.m. F-Sat 


Until age 18: No more than 
one passenger in front 
and no more passengers in 
the rear than there are 
available belts 


17 


Indiana (eff. 1/1/98) 


15 


2 mo. 


None 


16, 1 mo. 


Until age 18 


1 a.m. - 5 a.m. Sat-Sun; 
after 11 p.m. Sun-lh 


Rrst 90 days: No passengers 
unless supervised by 
21 -year old driver 


18 


‘Iowa (eff. 1/1/99) 


14 


6 mo. 


20 hr., 2 of which^ 
must be at night 


16 


12 mo. 


12;30 a.m. - 5 a.m. 


None 


17 


Louisiana (eff. 1/1/98) 


15 


3 mo. 


None ■ 


16 


Until age 17 


1 1 p.m. - 5 a.m. 


None 


17 


Maryland (eff. 7/1/98) 


15, 9 mo. 


4 mo. 


40 hr. 


16, 1 mo. 


18 mo.^ 


Midnight - 5 a.m.^ 


None 


17, 7 mo. 


‘Massachusetts 
(eff. 11/4/98) 


16 


6 mo. 


12 hr. 


16, 6 mo. 


Until age 18 


Midnight - 5 a.m. 


Rrst 6 mo.; No passengers 
younger than age 18 unless 
supervised by 21 -year old 
driver (family members exempt) 


18 1 


•Michigan (eff. 4/1/97) 


14, 9 mo. 


6 mo. 


50 hr, 10 of which 
must be at night 


16 


6 mo. 


Midnight - 5 a.m. 


None 


17 1 

1 


New Hampshire 
(eff. 1/1/96) 


16 


3 mo. 


None 


16, 3 mo. 


Until age 18 


1 a.m. - 5 a.m.“* 


None 


i 

18 ! 


•New Jersey . 
(eff. 1/1/2001)^ 


16 


6 mo. 


None 


17 


12 mo. 


Midnight - 5 a.m. 


Limit one passenger 
(except household) 


18 


‘North Carolina 
(eff. 12/1/97) 


15 


12 mo. 


None 


16 


6 mo. 


9 p.m. - 5 a.m.® 


None 


16, 6 mo. 


•Ohio (eff. 1/1/99) 


15, 6 mo. 


6 mo. 


50 hr, 10 of which 
must be at night 


16 


Until age 17 


1 a.m. - 5 a.m. 


None 


17 • 


•Rhode Island (eff. 1/1/99) 


16 


6 mo. 


None 


16, 6 mo. 


12 mo. 


1 a.m. - 5 a.m. 


None 


17, 6 mo. 


South Carolina (eff. 7/1/98) 


15 


3 mo. 


None 


15, 3 mo. 


12 mo.’ 


6 p.m. - 6 a.m. EST;^ 
8 p.m. - 6 a.m. EDT 


None 


16, 3 mo. 1 


South Dakota (eff. 1/1/99) 


14 


6 mp. (3 mo. 
with driver 
education) 


None 


14, 6 mo. 
(14, 3 mo. 
with driver 
education) 


Until age 16 


8 p.m. - 6 a.m. 


None 


1 

■ 16 1 
1 
1 








Partial Graduated Licensing Systems • 






Connecticut (eff. 1/1/97) 


16 


6 mo.® 


None 


— 


— 


— 


— 


16, 6 mo.® 


Kentucky (eff. 10/1/95) 


16 


6 mo. 


None 


— 


~ 


9 


— 


16, 6 mo. 


Maine (eff. 8/1/98) 


15 


3mo.'° 


35 hr., 5 of which 
must be at night 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


16 


Minnesota" (eff. 1/1/99) 


15 


6 mo. 


30 hr, 10 of which 
must be at night 


~ 




-- 


— 


17 


Nebraska (eff. 1/1/99) 


15 




50 hr, (driver 
education graduates 
are exempt) 


16 


12 mo. 


Midnight - 6 a.m. 


None 


17 


Virginia (eff. 7/1/98) 


15 


6 mo. 


None 


— 


— 


— 
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See page 28 for notes 
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" Motor vehicle crashes are the leading 

CAUSE OF DEATH FOR AMERICAN TEENAGERS. 

» In 1997, 5,477 young people (passen- 
gers AND DRIVERS AGE 15-20) DIED IN 
MOTOR VEHICLE CRASHES. TWENTY^ONE 
PERCENT OF THE YOUNG DRIVERS INVOLVED 
IN FATAL CRASHES HAD BEEN DRINKING. 

» Young people age 1 5-20 make up 

6.7 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL DRIVING POPU- 
LATION IN THIS COUNTRY BUT ARE INVOLVED 
IN 14 PERCENT OF ALL FATAL CRASHES. 

" In 1997, OVER 60 percent of youth 
(16-20) WHO DIED IN PASSENGER VEHICLE 
CRASHES WERE NOT WEARING SEAT BELTS. 

» In 1997, ALMOST one quarter (22 per- 
cent) OF THOSE WHO DIED IN SPEED-RELAT- 
ED CRASHES WERE YOUTH (15-20). 

» In THE LAST DECADE, OVER 68,000 TEENS 
HAVE DIED IN CAR CRASHES. 



• Sixty-five percent of teen passenger 

DEATHS OCCUR WHEN ANOTHER TEENAGER 
IS DRIVING. 

» Nearly half of the fatal crashes 
INVOLVING 16-year-old DRIVERS WERE 
SINGLE VEHICLE CRASHES. 

- Forty-one percent of fatal crashes 

INVOLVING TEENAGERS OCCUR AT NIGHTTIME 

(between 9:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m.). 

» One quarter of fatally injured teen 
DRIVERS (16-20 YEARS OLD) IN 1995 
HAD A BAC (blood alcohol concentra- 
tion) AT OR ABOVE .10 PERCENT, EVEN 
THOUGH ALL WERE UNDER THE MINIMUM 
LEGAL DRINKING AGE AND ARE NOT LEGALLY 
PERMITTED TO PURCHASE ALCOHOL. 

• Two OUT OF THREE TEENAGERS KILLED IN 
MOTOR VEHICLE CRASHES ARE MALES. 
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Federal Resources 

National Highway It^c Safety Administration 

400 Seventh Street SW 

Washington, DC 20590 

Phone 800/424*9393 (Auto Safety Hotline) 

Web site http://www.nhtsa.dotgov 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), an agency of the US Department of 
lyansportatlon, Is responsible for driver licensing and 
other highway safety programs. NHTSA maintains sta- 
tistics and fact sheets, and provides Information to the 
media, private organizations, other government agen- 
cies, and the general public, information on services 
and publications Is available on the NHTSA homepage 
on the World Wide Web or by calling the Auto Safety 
Hotilne (see Information above), or by contacting your 
Regional Administrator (see Information below). 



Regional Administrators 

REGION I (CT, ME, MA, NH, Rl VI) 

Voipe National lYansportatlon Systems Center 
Kendall Square, Code 903 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
Phone 617/494-3427 
Fax 617/494-3646 

REGION II (NV,NJ,PR,VI) 

222 Mamaroner^ Avenue, Suite 204 
White Plains, NY 10605 
Phone 914/682-6162 
Fax 914/682-6239 

REGION 111 (DE, DC MD, PA, VA, WV) 

10 South Howard Street 
Suite 4000 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Phone 410/962-0077 
Fax 410/962-2770 

REGION IV (AL FU GA, KY, MS, NC SC TN) 

Atlanta^ Federal Center 

61 Fbrsyth Street 

Suite 17T30 

Phone 404/562-3739 

Fax 404/562-3763 

REGION V (lU IN, Ml MN, OH, Wl) 

19900 Governors Drive Suite 201 
Olympia Reids, IL 60461 
Phone 708/503-8822 
Fax 708/503-8991 



REGION VI (AH lA NM OK, INDIAN NATIONS) 

819 Ibylor Street, Room 8A38 

Fort Worth, TX 76102-6177 

Phone 817/978-3653 

Fax 817/978-8339 

REGION VII (IA,KS, MO, NQ 
6301 Rockhlll Road, Room 100 
Kansas Qty, MO 64131 
Phone 816/822-7233 
Fax 816/822-2069 

REGION VIII (CO, MT, ND, SD, UT, WY) 

555 Zang Street, Rm. 430 
Lakewood, CO 80228 
Phone 303/969-6917 
Fax 303/969-6294 

REGION IX (AZ, CA, HI NV, AMERICAN SAMOA, 
GUAM, NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS) 

201 Mission Street, Suite 2230 
San Francisco, CA 
Phone 415/744-3089 
Fax 415/744-2532 

REGION X(AK, ID, OR, WA) 

3140 Jackson Federal Building 
915 Second Avenue 
Seattie, WA 98174 
Phone 206/220-7640 
Fax 206/220-7651 

Another federal agency that Is a good source qflrtforma- 
don and support b: 

National Transportation Safety Board 

490 LEnfant Plaza, SW 

Washington, DC 20594 

Phone 202/314-6170 

Fax; 202/314-6178 

W^b site http://www.ntsb.gov 
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State Resources 

Each Governor appoints a highway safety repre- 
sentative to manage the state's highway safety 
program, including administration of the federai 
Highway Safety Community Grant program, the 
Governor's representative aiso serves as a liaison 
between the governor and the highway safety 
community. These professionals and their staffe 
are a great resource on all highway safety issues, 
including driver licerising. The Governors' repre- 
sentatives have a national organization In 
Washington: 

National Association of Governors' Highway 

Safety Representatives 

750 First Street, NE, Suite 720 

Washington, DC 20002 

Phone 202/789-0942 

Fax 202/789-0946 . 

Web: http://www.naghsr.org 

The following are the offices of the Governors' highway 
sqf^ representatives: 

Alabama Department of 
Economic 8 Communi^ Aff^rs 
Law Enforcemerit/irafflc Safety Division 
PO Box 5690 

Department of Economic 8 Community Affairs 
401 Adams Avenue, Suite 580 
Montgomery, AL 36103-5690 
Phone 334/242-5803 
Fax 334/242-0712 

Highway Safety Planning Agency 
Alaska Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 111200 
Juneau, AK 99811-1200 
Phone 907/465-4374 
Fax 907/463-5860 

Governor's Representative/ 

Commissioner of Public Safety 
American Samoa Government 
PO Box 1086 
Pago Pago, AS 96799 
Phone 011-684-633-1111 
Fax 011-684-633-5111 

Governor's Office of Community 

and Highway Safety 

Arizona Department of Public Safety 

3010 North Second Street, Suite 105 

Phoenix, AZ 85012 

Phone 602/255-3216 

Fax 602/255-1265 

Highway Safety Program 

Arkansas Highway 8 Itansportation Department 

PO Box 2261 

11300 Baseline Road 

Uttle Rock, AR 72203 

Phone 501/569-2648 

Fax 501/569-2651 



Office of Ifefflc Safety 

California Business, IVansportatlon, 8 Housing Agency 

7000 Franklin Boulevard, Suite 440 

Sacramento, CA 95823 

Phone 916/262-0990 

Fax 916/262-2960 

Cdtomdo Office Of Tlransportatton Safety 

Department of Transportation 

Headquarters Complex 

4201 East Arkansas. Avenue 

Denver, CO 80222 

Phone 303/757-9381 

Fax 303/757-9439 

Division Of Highway Safety 

Conn^lCMt Department of IVansportatlon 

2800 Berlin lumplke 

PO Box 317546 

Newington, CT 06131-7546 

Phone 860/5194-2^70 

Fax 860/594-2374 

Office of Higiiway Safety 

Delaware Department of Public Safety 

PO Box 1321 

Dover, DE 19903-1321 

Phone 302/739-3295 

Fax 302/739-5995 

Thm^ortaflon Sal^ Branch 
DC Department bf Pdmit Works 
2000 14^ Street, NW, 7th Flbbf 
Washingtbri, DC 20009 
Phone 202/939-8018 
Fax 202/939-7185 

SafetyOffice ^ ^ 

Rorfda Department df11ciri$pdrtation 
605 Suwannee Street, Ms 53 
lailahassee, FL 32399-0450 
Phone 850/488-3546 
Fax 850/922-2935 

Georgia Governor's Office of Highway Safety 

One Parker Tbwer 

34 Peachtree Street, Suite 1600 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

Phone 404/656-6996 

Fax 404/651-9107 

Office of Highway Safety 
Guam Department of Public Works 
PO Box 2950 
Agana, GU 96910 
Phone 011-671-646-3211 
Fax 011-671-646-3733 

Motor Vehicle Safety Office 
Hawaii Department of Hansportatloti 
1505 Dillingham Blvd., Suite 214 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
Phone 808/832-5820 
Fax 808/832-5830 

Office of Highway Safety 

Idaho Transportation Department 

PO Box 7129 

3311 West State Street 

Boise, ID 83707-1129 

Phone 208/334-8101 

Fax 208/334-4430 
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Division of Dnffic Safety 

Illinois Department of Transportation 

PO Sox 19245 

3215 Executive Park Drive 

Springfield, IL 62794-9245 

Phone 217/782-4972 

Fax 217/782-9159 

Indian Hlghuray Safety Program 
Sureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of the Interior 
505 Marquette NW, Suite 1705 
Albuquerque, NM 87102-2181 
Phone 505/248-5053 
Fax 505/248-5064 

Indiana Governor's Council on impaired and 

Dangerous Driving 

150 West Market Street, Suite 330 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Phone 317/232-4220 

Fax 317/232-5150 

Governor’s Ttafflc Safety Bureau 
Iowa Department of Public Safety 
307 East 7th Street 
Des Moines, lA 50319-0248 
Phone 515/281-3907 
Fax 515/281-6190 

Kansas Bureau of TtafRc Safety 
Thacher Building, 3rd Floor 
217 SE 4th 
Tbpeka, KS 66603 
Phone 913/296-3756 
Fax 913/291-3010 

Highway Safety Standards Branch 
Kentucky State Police Headquarters 
919 Versailles Road 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Phone 502/695-6356 
Fax 502/573-1634 

Highway Safety Commission 

Louisiana Department of Public Safety 

PO Box 66336 

Baton Rouge, LA 70896 

Phone 504/925-6991 

Fax 504/922-0083 

Bureau of Highway Safety 
Maine Department of Public Safety 
164 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333-0164 
Phone 207/624-8756 
Fax 207/624-8768 



Massachusetts Governor’s Highway Safety Buroau 

100 Cambridge Street Room 2104 

Boston, MA 02202 

Phone 617/727-5073 

Fax 617/727-5077 

Mich^n Office of Highway Safety Planning 

4000 Collins Road 

PO Box 30633 

Lansing, Ml 48909-8133 

Phone 517/333-5291 

Fax 517/333-5756 

Office of llaffic Safety 

Minnesota Department of Public Safety 

Ibwn Square, Suite 150 

444 Cedar Street 

St Paul, MN 55101-2150 

Phone 612/296-9507 

Fax 612/297-4844 

Highway Safety Office 
Mississippi Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 23039 

401 North West Street 8th Floor 
Jackson, MS 39225-3039 
Phone 601/359-7842 
Fax 601/359-7832 

Missouri Division of Highway Safety 

1719 Southrldge Drive 

PO Box 104808 

Jefferson City, MO 65110-4808 

Phone 573/751-7643 

Fax 573/634-5977 

Tlansportation Safety Bureau 
Montana Department of Transportation 
2701 Prospect Avenue 
Helena, MT 59620 
Phone 406/444-7301 
Fax 406/444-7303 

Office of Highway Safety 

Nebraska Department of Motor Vehicles 

PO Box 94612 

301 Centennial Mall South 

Uncoln, NE 68509-4789 

Phone 402/471-2515 

Fax 402/471-3865 

Office of Ihaffic Safety 

Nevada Department of Motor Vehicles 8 Public Safety 

555 Wright Way 

Carson City, NV 89711-0900 

Phone 702/687-3243 

Fax 702/687-5328 



Mariana Island Governor’s Highway Safety 
Representative 

Department of Public Safety, CNMI 
PO Box 791 



New Ham|»hire H^hway Safety ^ncy 

Pine Inn Plaza 

117 Manchester Street 

Concord, NH 03301 



Saipan, MP 96950 
Phone 670-034-6505 
Fax 670-234-8531 

Office of Traffic 8 Safety 

Maryland State Highway Administration 

7491 Connelley Drive 

Hanover, MD 21076 

Phone 410/787-5822 

Fax 410/787-5823 



Phone 603/271-2131 
Fax 603/271-3790 

Division of Highway Traffic Safety 
New Jersey Dept, of Law 8 Public Safety 
PO Box 048 

TVenton, NJ 08625-0048 
Phone 609/633-9300 
Fax 609/633-9020 
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'D'affic Safety Bureau 

New Mexico State Highway a Transportation 

Department 

PO 60x1149 

Santa Fe, NM 87504-1149 
Phone 505/827-0429 
Fax 505/827-0431 

New York State Governor's 
TV^affic Safety Committee 

Empire State Plaza 
Swan Street Bldg., Room 521 
Albany, NY 12228 
Phone 518/474-0858 
Fax 518/473-1069 

North Carolina Governor's 
Highway Safety Program 

215 East Lane Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601 
Phone 919/733-3083 
Fax 919/733-0604 

Driver Licensing ft 'TYaffic Safety 

North Dakota Department of Transportation 
608 East Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck, ND 58505-0700 
Phone 701/328-2601 
Fax 701/328-2435 

Office of the Ohio Governor's 
Highway Safety Representative 

PO Box 7167 
240 Parsons Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43205-0167 
Phone 614/466-7076 
Fax 614/466-0433 

Highway Safety Office 

Oklahoma Department of Public Safety 
3223 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
Phone 405/521-3314 
Fax 405/524-4906 

lYansportation Safety Section 

Oregon Department of Transportation 
555 13th Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97310-1333 
Phone 503/986-4192 
Fax 503/986-4189 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Highway 
a TYaffic Engineering 

PO Box 2047 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-2047 
Phone 717/787-7350 
Fax 717/783-8012 

lYaffic Safety Commission 

Puerto Rico Department of Public Works 
Box 41289, Minillas Station 
Santurce, PR 00940 
Phone 787/723-3590 
Fax 787/727-0486 

Rhode Island Governor's Office of Highway Safety 

345 Harris Avenue 
Providence, Rl 02909 
Phone 401/222-3024 
Fax 401/222-3942 



South Carolina Department of Public Safety 

Office of Safety & Grants 
5400 Broad River Road 
Columbia, SC 29210 
Phone 803/896-8391 
Fax 803/896-8393 

South Dakota Office of Highway Safety 

118 West Capital 
Pierre, SD 57501 
Phone 605/773-3178 
Fax 605/773-3018 

Tennessee Governor's Highway Safety Program 

Department of Transportation 
505 Deaderick Street, Suite 600 
James K. Polk State Office Bldg. 

Nashville, TN 37243-0341 
Phone 615/741-7590 
Fax 615/741-9673 

lYansportation Operations Division 

Texas Department of Transportation 
125 East 11th Street 
Austin, TX 78701-2483 
Phone 512/416-3167 
Fax 512/416-3349 

Utah Department of Public Safety 

Highway Safety Office 
411 West, 7200 South, Suite 300 
Midvale, UT 84047-1016 
Phone 801/225-0573 
Fax 801/225-0823 

Governor's Highway Safety Program 

Vermont Department of Public Safety 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury, VT 05671-2101 
Phone 802/244-4126 
Fax 802/244-1106 

Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles 

Transportation Safety Services 
PO Box 27412 
2300 West Broad Street 
Richmond, VA 23269 
Phone 804/367-8140 
Fax 804/367-6631 

Governor's Representative 

Virgin Islands Office of Highway Safety 
Lagoon Street Complex, Fredricksted 
St. Croix, VI 00840 
Phone 809/776-5820 
Fax 809/772-2626 

Washington lYaffic Safety Commission 

PO Box 40944 
1000 South Cherry Street 
Olympia, WA 98504-0944 
Phone 360/753-6197 
Fax 360/586-6489 

West Virginia Highway Safety Program 

The Miller Building 
2 Hale Street, Suite 100 
Charleston, WV 25301 
Phone 304/558-6080 
Fax 304/558-6083 
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Bureau of Ttansportation Safety 

Wisconsin Department of IVansportatlon 
PO Box 7936 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue, Room 809 
madison, VVI 537G7 
Phone 608/266-0402 
Fax 608/267-0441 

H^way Safety Program 
Wyoming Transportation Department 
PO Box 1708 

Cheyenne, WY 82003-1708 
Phone 307/777-4450 
Fax 307/777-4250 



Private Sector 

National Safety Council 
Headquaitefs Office 
1121- Spring Lake Drive 
Itasca, IL 60143 
Phone 708/285-1121 
Web site http://www.nsc.org 

National Safety Council 

1025 Conn. Ave., NW, Suite 1200, 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone 202/293-2270 

Fax 202/293-0032 

Web site http://www.nsc.org 

American Academy of Family Physicians 

8880 Ward Parkway 

Kansas MO 64114 

Phone 816/333-9700 

Web site http://www.aafp.org 

American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Admlnistiators 
4301 Wilson Blvd., Suite 400 
Arlington VA 22203 
Phone 703/522-4200 
Web site www.aamva.org 



American Automobile Association 

1000 AAA Drive 

Heathrow, Florida 32746-5063 

Phone 407/444-7000 

Web site h^://www.aaa.com 

^'yV' 

American .GmliiltMi for ’Baffle Safety 
1 1 1d North Gli^e Rbad, Suite 1020 
Arlington, VA 2220i 
Phone 703 / 24327^01 

Insurance instmfte for Highway Safety 

1005 NdnHiebI Roerd; SuKe 800 

Arlington, Virginia 22201 

Phone 703^47-1500 

Web site http://www hwysafety.org 

Intem^onal Assodadon of Chlefsof Police 

515 North viiashlhgtbil Street 
Alexandria, Vliginia 22314 
Phone 703/836^6767 
Web site http://www.thelacp.org 

National Assodatlon of independent Insurers 

2600 River Road 

Des Plaines, IL 60018-3286 

Phone 847/297-7800 

Web site: http://www.nall.org 

National Committee on 

UnHorm ‘Baffle Laws and Ordinances 

107 S. West Street, Suite 110 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Phone 800/807-5290 

Web site http://\ivWw.ncutlb.otg 

imnsportatlon Research Board 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20418 
Phone 202/334.2934 
Web site http://www.nas.edu/trb/ 
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'Earning a Driver's License,' by Allan F. Williams, 
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Graduated Licensing in Nova Scotia: A Survey of 
Teenagers and Parents, by Daniel R. Mayhew, 
Herbert M. Singleton, Susan A. Ferguson and 
Allan F. Williams, Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, May 1997. 

Graduated Licensing: Past Experiences and Future 
Status, Circular #458 ■ April 1996, 
Transportation Research Board, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

License to Live (brochure). National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration and American 
Coalition for Traffic Safety, 1996. 

'Night Driving Restrictions for Youthful Drivers: 

A Literature Review and Commentary,' by Allan 
F. Williams and David F. Preusser, Journal of 
Public Health Policy, Volume 18/Number 3, 
Autumn, 1997. 

Phasing in The Driving Privilege: Graduated 
Drivers Licensing (press kit). National 
Association of Independent Insurers, undated. 

Questions Most Frequently Asked About Graduated 
Driver's Licensing (brochure). National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (DOT HS 808 
496), December 1996. 

State Legislative Fact Sheet: Graduated Driver 
Licensing System, National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, September 1997. 

Report to Congress: Research Agenda for an 
Improved Novice Driver Education Program, 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
May 1994. 

Report to States: Reducing Youth Highway 
Crashes, National Transportation Safety Board, 
March 1993. 

Footnotes 

1 Facts; State Laws 1997, 'Young Driver Laws,' 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 

2 Graduated Licensing: Past Experiences and Future Status, 
Transportation Research Circular Number 458 (April 
1996), Transportation Research Board/National 
Research Council. 

3 Public Attitude Monitor 1995, Insurance Research 
Council. 
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Notes from States chart on page 21 

• These states have all three NCUTLO core provisions. 

1 In Delaware, a driver education student does not need a 
permit to drive with a driver education instructor. After 
compieting the on-road requirements of driver education, a 
driver education student who is at ieast 15 years, 10 
months oid may apply for a Driver Education Learner's 
Permit, which aiiows the student to drive whiie supervised 
by an experienced driver. Upon completion of driver edu- 
cation and if the student both the road and written tests, 
the student receives a Levei 1 permit that for the first six 
months allows driving only while supervised. There also is 
a passenger restriction in the first six months of the Level 1 
permit. No more than two passengers are permitted in 
addition to the supervising driver. The Level 1 permit for 
the second six months is the equivalent of an intermediate 
iicense. During that period, holders may drive unsupervised 
between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. and may only carry two pas- 
sengers. Appiicants for a driver's license who are younger 
than age 18 must have held a Driver Education Learner's 
Permit and/or a Level 1 permit for at ieast 12 months. 

2 In Iowa, there also is a certification for drivers in the 
intermediate phase. They must certify that they have 
had 10 hours of supervised driving, 2 of which must be 
at night. 

3 TTie Maryiand graduated iicense requirements apply to 
new drivers older than age 18 as well as young drivers. 
The nighttime driving restriction, however, only applies 
to intermediate license holders younger than age 18. 

4 In New Hampshire, the nighttime driving prohibition also 
applies to the learner's phase. 

5 New Jersey's graduated licensing law applies to adults, 
except that the night driving and passenger restrictions 
are waived for new drivers ages 21 and older. 

6. In North Carolina, learner's permit holders may not 
drive between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. for the first six 
months. 

7. In South Carolina, the nighttime restriction applies in the 
learner's phase as well as in the intermediate phase. 

8. TTie holding period is 120 days if the permit holder 
completes driver education. 

9. TTie Kentucky law prohibits learner's permit holders 
from driving between midnight and 6 a.m. There is no 
nighttime driving restriction for other license holders. 

10. Does not meet NCUTLO six-month criterion. 

11. The license Minnesota issues to 16 year-olds Is provi- 
sional for 12 months. Provisional license holders are not 
subject to nighttime driving restrictions but are subject 
to sanctions that do not apply to regular Iicense hold: 
ers. Provisional license holders must certify 10 hours of 
supervised driving to get a regular license. 
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What is graduated driver iicensing? 



It’s a system designed to phase in young beginners to 
full driving privileges as they mature and develop their 
driving skills. Versions of graduated licensing exist in 
New Zealand; Victoria, Australia; and several Canadian 
provinces. More recently, graduated licensing has been 
introduced in some U.S. states. There are three stages 
to a graduated system, and begiimers must remain in 
each of the first two stages for set minimum time peri- 
ods: supervised learner’s period; intermediate license 
(after the driver test is passed) limiting unsupervised 
driving in high-risk situations; and then a license with 
full privileges, available after completing the first two 
stages. The National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances has developed a model graduat- 
ed licensing law using recommendations fix)m the 
Insurance Institute fi)r Highway Safety, National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration, and other national 
organizations. The model law calls for a minimum of 
six months in the learner’s stage and a minimum of six 
months in the intermediate stage with night driving 
restrictions. Key elements of the intermediate stage 
include limits on late-night unsupervised driving and 
transporting teenage passengers. Certification that a 
learner’s permit holder has driven a minimum number 
of supervised hours also is important. 



Some state laws meet or exceed these core require- 
ments, while others have just some of them. Many 
states have augmented their graduated systems with 
additional features including driver education innova- 
tions, seat belt use provisions, and penalty systems in 
which violations result in license suspension or exten- 
sion of the holding period. 



El Why target only young people? Why 
not target all novice drivers? 

The rationale for special policies for young begiiming 
drivers is that their crash risk is particularly high. 
Sixteen-year-old drivers have higher crash rates than 
drivers of any other age, including older teenagers. 



The very youngest drivers are most likely to engage 
in risky behaviors such as speeding and tailgating. 
Because of their inexperience, beginners are least able 
to cope with hazardous situations. When this is com- 
bined with their aggressive driving style, a high crash 
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rate results. Graduated licensing introduces beginners 
into the driving population in a low-risk manner, pro- 
tecting both them and others. Graduated licensing 
systems could apply to all first-time drivers as they 
do outside the United States. In this country, however, 
young people make up the majority of beginning driv- 
ers, and graduated systems now being considered in 
most states would focus on these drivers. It should 
be noted that young people are subject to legal restric- 
tions in a variety of areas such as voting, purchasing 
alcohol, serving in the military, and assuming finan- 
cial obligations. 



iH Isn't it unfair to re^rict all teenage 
drivers? Why not just penalize the 
problem drivers? 

We know some characteristics of younger drivers 
who are more likely than others to be in aashes, but 
ifs impossible to identify them adequately on an in- 
dividual basis and intervene before they get into 
crashes. Many US. licensing systems impose greater 
and/or earlier penalties on young people for traffic 
infractions than they do on older drivers, but most 
fatally injured young drivers don’t have prior traffic 
violations or crashes on their records. The logic of 
addressing all young people is that they all are begin- 
ners when they start driving. Every novice needs 
time to develop driving skills in low-risk settings. 

TWo fectors in particular work against young drivers: 
inexperience and inunaturity. Young drivers need time 
to develop driving skills and the judgment to counter- 
act their lack of on-the-road experience. Young drivers 
tend to be immature and impulsive, overestimating 
their own physical and driving abilities and under- 
estimating dangers in the driving environment. This 
leads them to risky driving behaviors such as speed- 
ing, passing inappropriately, following too closely, and 
driving without seat belts. Young drivers frequendy 
drive during nighttime high-risk hours, often with 
peers in the vehicle. Passengers can cause distractions 
and create peer pressure to participate in risky behav- 
ior. Teen passengers increase the crash risk for teenage 
drivers both during the day and at night. Considerable 
driving experience is required, after initial licensing, 
before a young novice achieves the dependable skills, 
judgment, and performance that result in safe driving. 
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Can graduated licensing reduce 



crashes and save the lives of young people? 



Yes. Graduated licensing programs have had a positive 
effect on the crash experience of young drivers in the 
United States and other countries, including Canada 
and New Zealand. In states that have adopted ele- 
ments of graduated licensing, the safety benefits are 
evident. In Florida, which instituted a graduated sys- 
tem for drivers younger than 18 in July 1996, there was 
a 9 percent reduction in fetal and injury crash involve- 
ment for 15-17 year-olds in 1997, the first full year of 
graduated licensing, compared with 1995. 



t 



is a nighttime driving restriction a 



critical component of graduated licensing? 



Yes. Forty-one percent of teenage motor vehicle 
deaths in 1997 occurred between 9:00 p.m. and 
6:00 a.m. Studies show nighttime driving restrictions 
are associated with crash reductions of up to 60 per- 
cent during restricted hours. 



These are different from curfews, which are viewed as 
means to get young people off the streets and into their 
homes at a set time. Communities often adopt curfews 
to reduce criminal or mischievous behavior, but the 
purpose of night driving restrictions is to protect young 
beginners by keeping them from driving unsupervised 
during nighttime high-risk hours. As part of a gradu- 
ated licensing system, young beginners are encouraged 
to gain nighttime driving experience, but with adult 
supervision rather than with peers. Driving at night 
with peers in the car can lead to distractions and result 
in risky behavior, thus creating a greater crash risk. 




restrictions be^n? HOw early? 



The majority of nighttime crashes occur in the hours 
before midnight. This is the time when more young 
people are out on the roads. Therefore, nighttime 
driving restrictions should begin several hours 
before midnight. 
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HI What guarantees more supervised driv- 
ing will occur under graduated licensing? 

There can be^ guarantee. A young beginner can be 
encouraged to participate by requiring parents to attest 
to supervised training, by providing parents and teens 
with instructional materials, and by requiring success- 
ful passage of a more advanced performance test. 



Dp pareiitsi support greduM 



licensing programs? 



Yes, parents strongly favor gfadu^^^ A 

1996 Insurance Institute for Highway Safety survey of 
parents of 15 year-olds in Florida who were about to 
enter a graduated licensing system found 95 percent 
of the parents supported a minimum period of super- 
vised driving. Ninety percent favored night driving 
restrictions, 60 percent favored restricting teen pas- 
sengers during the first few months of driving, and 
74 percent of the parents fiivored a graduated licens- 




Also in 1996, parents of teenagers surveyed in 
Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York 
said they strongly support gradudtM licensing 
requirements. Although many parents want their 
children to get licenses early so they no longer have 
to be taken to school, work, or social activities, these 
same parents worry about the risks their children 
will be taking as new young drivers. 



How much does it cost a state to run 



a graduated licensing system? 



States with such systems have found that the 
benefits far outweigh any costs. For example, in 
Oregon administrative costs were estimated at 
$150,000 while the benefits were estimated at nearly 
$1 1 million. This amounts to a benefit-to-cost ratio 
of better than 74 to 1. Both Maryland and California 
also report lifesaving and injury-reducing benefits 
well in excess of the administrative costs associated 
with implementing a graduated licensing program. 
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Who supports graduated licensing? 

Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety, 

Allstate Insurance, American Academy of Family 
Physicians, American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, American Automobile Association, 
American Coalition for Traffic Safety, American 
College of Emergency Physicians, American 
Insurance Association, Brain Injury Association, 
The Centers for Disease Control, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving. 



Additional supporters include the National Associa- 
tion of Governor's Highway Safety Representatives, 
National Association of Independent Insurers, 
National Center for Education in Maternal and Child 
Health, National Commission Against Drunk Driving, 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances, National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration, National Safety Council, National Sheriffs' 
Association, National Transportation Safety Board, 
Police Executive Research Forum, USAA Insurance, 
The Distilled Spirits Council of the United States and 
its member companies. The Century Council, and 
The Beer Institute arid its members. 
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^ Should graduated licensing 
iegisiation inciude ianguage about 
insurance rates? 



There’s no need for such language because a law’s 
effectiveness ultimately will be determined by public 
compliance, which depends on education, enforce- 
ment efforts, and other factors not known at the time 
of enactment. Specific insurance language also isn’t 
necessary because the personal auto insurance market 
in every state is very competitive — rates will seek 
their appropriate levels. 

In addition, personal auto insurance rates must be 
approved by government regulators in the majority 
of states, and in virtually every state the rates may 
be challenged if they’re found to be excessive. Because 
of private market forces, rate regulation, or both, any 
actual savings from the legislation in the form of 
reduced injury or property damage costs will be 
passed on to consumers. 



many as 50 hours of daytime driving and 
10 hours at night. Isn't this a bit much? 

A graduated system requires a young driver to hold 
his or her permit for a minimum of six months. 
During this time a parent needs to familiarize the 
new driver with literally dozens of driving scenarios 
— for example rural, urban, suburban, freeways, rush 
hour, nighttime, dusk, and rain. The time required of 
the parent or guardian is less daunting when viewed 
over the entire six months. For example, 50 hours 
over 6 months equals just 8.3 hours per month, or 
a little more than 2 hours per weeTc '. 



3 Parents may be required to certify as 



9 Shouidn't teenagers be aiiowed 
to drive to schooi, work, and their 
extracurricuiar activities? 



Yes. States can and do allow waivers so a teenager 
may drive during restricted times to work or to attend 
school activities. These exemptions don’t reduce the 
restrictions’ effectiveness because the increased crash 
risk to teens at night is largely due to the combination 
of more difficult driving conditions and distractions 
caused by teenage passengers. Young people driving 
to work are unlikely to have teen passengers. Another 




Teens may drive during restricted 
hours to work or school activities 
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concern is the administrative burden on states; that 
have to issue many waivers. Marylandiexammed this 
when it implemented a nighttime driving restriction 
and found it wasn’t a problem. 



Graduated licensing does delay full licensure, but 
the evidence indicates it doesn’t significantly hinder 
social activities. Studies indicate that 16 year-olds 
have largely similar lifestyles in terms of social, dat- 
ing, and work patterns, whether they live in states 
where many, some, or few 16 year-olds are licensed. 



Isn't driver education enough 



preparation for licensure? 



A good driver education course, emphasizing on-the- 
road driving, is an effective way to learn basic vehicle 
control skills. Extensive research indicates that high 
school driver education doesn’t lead to lower crash 
involvement compared with other ways of learning 
to drive. Attitudes, decision-making skills, risk- 
taking tendencies, and other factors contribute in 
an important way to crashes and may not be affected 
much by driver education. 
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As indicated in a 1994 Report to G)ngress by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
experts agree that current novice driver education 
programs aren’t doing a very good job of motivating 
youngsters to drive safely. Any driver education 
program should be integrated with a graduated 
licensing system. 
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